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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



It is assufned that children taking up this book have mastered 
some First Reader, which implies : — 

1. That they can recognize at sight some two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred English words. 

2. That they have acquired some elementary knowledge of the 
phonic values of the characters composing our English alphabet. 

To build on this knowledge, to enlarge and consolidate it, is 
the purpose of this Advanced First Reader. It has no theoretical 
aim, — the single object being to bring the child-mind in contact 
with simple pieces, the thought and language of which may forward 
the little ones in the mystery of reaching ideas through the printed 
word. And on this subject one remark: — 

If the thought in a sentence is such as appeals to the apprehen- 
sion of children, and if that thought is clothed in words, either 
within their knowledge or within their grasp, the sentence will be 
read spontaneously in the tone in which they would speak it. 
This is reading^ — a thing very different from the articulating of 
vocables. 

This Reader contains some technical educational features that 
will readily be discerned by the intelligent teacher. 
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PHONIC MARKINGS. 



I. — Vowels. 



^ as in clt 



a 

^a 
a 
a 
a 






name 
c&,re 



arm 
grass 
all 
what 



e as in 



li 



ten 

e " me 
6 > th^re 
e '^ they 



6 OS m her 



1 
1 



i! as in lliW 

I '' kite 



iC 



li 



police 
bird 



5 OS in n6t 

6 " old 

6 " done 

o " do 

• • •• 

o " wolf 



o as in horse 



oo 



GO 



a 



u 



bdok 
moon 



ti as in fun 



u 
A 
u 
u 



a 



use 
htirt 
" true 



it 



pull 



f as in hymn 



y " 



fly 



II. — Consonants. 



€ 


€are, €ome, 


like k 


§ 


fen§e, mi§e, 


like s 


g 


girl, guess, 


hard 


• 

g 


orange. 


like j 


§ 


toe§, roge§. 


like z 


n 


think, hungry. 


like ng 


th 


those, mouths. 


flat 



ADVANCED 

FIRST READER. 
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What a Merry Lot I 




One black spider, 
Very nice and plump; 



Two little toads 
Hopping by a pump ; 





Three singing birds 
Flying from a nest; 
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Four cunning dolls, 
Dressed in their best ; 




Six ripe cherries, 
Growing down low; 




^^ff 




Five merry faces, 
All in a row; 




Seven tin cups 
Pull to the brim ; 



Eight little fishes, J 

Having a swim ; *^^^ 



=^^.- 



First Lesson. 




Nine red roses, 
Blooming on a bush ; 



Ten wild foxes, --^^^ 

Gioing with a rush ! 




.A^t^ii^dy ,-^ZMy 



/s<s^c^6jr'^ JO 
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Ida's Pet./ 


mam- ma' 


Tela 


bircVie 


a-fraicV 


robin 


€an'dy 




FIRST READING. 



pret'ty (pvim 
erilmbg (knlmz) 
o'pened (o'pnd) 4 



One day little Ida went out to play. 
She saw a bird in the grass. 

"Why don't you fly away, pretty bird?'' 
she said. 

The bird tried to fly. It fell back on 
the grass again. 

"You dear birdie! You must be hurt. 
I will call mamma." 

" Mamma, come quick ! Here is a little 
bird. I think it fell out of a nest, for it 
can't fly." 

"It is a robin. It has hurt its lee^/' 
mamma said. "If we leave it here it will 
die, or some cat will get it." 

"Don't be afraid, little bird. We will 
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not hurt you," said Ida, as mamma took 
the bird in her hand. 

"May I put it in the cage, mamma? 
"Will it sing to us as Goldie did ? " 

"The httle bird would not be happy in 
a cage. We will keep it till it can fly, and 
then let it go." 

" I am glad it was not the cat who 
foimd you, little robin. We will be so kind 
that you will not want to fly away." 

Mamma fed it with soft, crMrolaa 1«^ ^ 
few days, and its leg got we^"^ «»!Q. &\jco-'fi%- 
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SECOND BEADING. 

"I think we will let birdie go now/' 
said manuna. 

So she opened the door of the cage. 
Then she hung the cage in the sun. 

"Don't go!" said Ida. "If you will stay 
I will give you candy every day. You are 
the best birdie I ever had." 

■^Twit-twit," said robin, as he flew out 
of the door. 

"You have been kind to me, and I 
thank you. But I do not like candy, and 
I should not hke to hve in a cage." 

Ida looked after him as he flew up in, 
the sky. 

Then she said, " I did want to keep him, 
he was so pretty!" 

Mamma took Ida in her lap, and sang 
this little song : — 

" See my little bird. 

Do you see him fly? 
I am little too, 
Why can't I? 
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"0, see him now 




Up in the sky? 




Will he fly down 




By and by? 




" Fly away, httle bird, 




To the pretty sky, 




I will come, too. 




When I can fly." 
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Eight Animals. 


€law§ 


gill mon'key 


four 


horn pus'sy 




tail 
ti'ger 

The cow has a horn, and the fish has 
a gill,- the horse has a hoof, and the duck 
has a bill. 

The bat has two wings, the tiger has 
claws; the monkey a tail, and pussy four 
paws. 

And they swim, or they fiy, or they 
walk, or they eat, with fin, or with wing, 
or with hiH, or with feet. 
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Nan's Carriage. 



eried smootii'ly ear'riage 

gee dilv'er Bes'sy 

jolly mer'ry walk§ (wawkz) 




It was a box; four wheels it had, 
That very smoothly ran ; 

Its horse was John, a merry lad. 
Its driver, little Nan. 

As happy as a queen was she 
When John drew her along ; 
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What better carriage need there be? 
And John, the horse was strong. 

And round the garden walks they go, 
Whilst Fan and Bessy cried, — 

" Well done, good John, gee up, gee ho ! 
Give Nan a jolly ride." 



^j^i/f^z^yHy^ 



Little darling baby 
Cannot stand or walk, 

Cannot nurse the kitten, 
Cannot sing ox ta\k. 
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Jip and Topsy. 




"Walter Scott liad a little brown dog 
named Jip. 

Jip could do a great many tricks. He 
would stand on his hind feet and beg for 
a piece of bread. 
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rM^' 



His cousin Hattie gaye Walter a pretty 
kitten, which he named Topsy. So now 
he had two pets, — Jip and Topsy. 

When Walter first took the kitten to 
his home, Jip ran after it, and chased it 
till it had to climb a tree. He did not 
like strange cats. 

After a while Jip and Topsy became 
very friendly with each other. 

When Jip had taken part of the meat 
off a bone, he would carry it to Topsy 
and give it to her that she might have a 
share. ^^ 

They would drink milk ou\i ^1 ^-^ ■sassse. 



16 Sixth Lesson. 

dish, at the 'same time. They would sleep 
on the same rug, and Walter often took 
both of them on his knee at once. 
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Harry's Sled. 



eoast'ing preg'ents beau'ty (bu'ty) 
spied wish'ful bright (brit) 

spark'Iing splen'did Christ'mas {Krfs'maa) 

It was a real beauty. It was painted 
black, with bright flowers on it, and on 
the side in. gilt letters was its name, y- 

FLY^AWAY. 
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This sled was one of Harry's Christmas 
presents, and he hked it the best of all. 

The first good day for coasting he went 
out to try it. 

He thought it had just the right name, 
for it did "fly away" down the hill sure 
enough. 

Pretty soon he spied Fred Cole looking 
at his present with wishful eyes. 

"Here, Fred, don't you want to try my 
new sled?" said Harry. 

"Yes, indeed, if I may," said Fred. 

" Well, then, jump on and see how you 

like my 

^ FLY-AWAY/' 

"It's splendid!" said Fred, with sparkling 
eyes, as he came up the hill. 

After letting Fred have a good many 
coasts, Harry took the sled again. 

I think the reason he had such a good 
time the rest of the day was because he 
was so kind to poor Fred, who had no sled 
of his own. 

/ 
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Our Boy. 




know (no) 
knit (nit) 
yam 


Jl^ 


mit'teng 
nee'dle§ 
grand'ma 



Here is a little boy that you know. 
Here are some mittens for the little boy 
that you know. 



Here is the yam that made the mittens, 
for the httle boy that you know. 

Here are the needles, that knit the yam, 
that made the mittens, for the httle boy 
that you know. 

\ 
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Here is kind grandma, who used the 
needles, that knit the yam, that made the 
mittens, for the little boy that you know. 
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Little Things. 

wa'ter migh'ty (ml'ty) o'cean (n'slmn) 

kind'ness plea§'ant heav'en {ln-'v'ii 

Little drops of water. 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 
Make our earth, an. "EAfeTL, 
Like the heaven, aitoav^.^ 
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The Cat and the Sparrow. 

eaught (kiiwt) de-vour' gen'tle-man i 
vexed (vext) spar'row aft'er-ward / 

A CAT caught a sparrow, and 
was about to devour it ; but the 
sparrow said, "No gentleman 
eats until he has first washed 
his face." 

The cat, struck with this re- 
mark, set the sparrow down, 
and began to wash his face. The sparrow 
then flew away, and, 
perching upon a tree 
near by, laughed at the 
silly cat. 

This vexed Puss, and 
he said, "As long as I 
live I will eat first, and 
wash my face after- 
ward." 
All cats do so, even to fh.\s ^la^.- 
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Jennie and Mousle. 

eru'el hun'ger Jen'nie (-ny) 

vel'vet be-have§' inoiis'ie 

I sau'ger beati'ti-ful (bu'ti-ful) Mal-te§e' 
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FIRST BEADING. 



/Here is a picture of Jennie and Mousie. 

Mousie is a Maltese cat, just the color of 
a mouse. 

When Jennie sees Mousiei Vym:?. oc'^J&s. 
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carpet she says, "There is my dear, sweet 
Mousie!" Then she pats him very gently. 

Mousie feels real glad. He purrs around 
Jennie, and says : " You are my dear friend ; 
you saved my life when my eyes were not 
open. 

"Some cruel person threw me into your 
garden. I should have died of cold and 
hunger if you had not picked me up and 
carried me into your house, and fed me 
with milk from a spoon. 

"Now I can see you, and I love you 
more and more every day." 

Mousie does not say all this in words. 
He says it in his own way, but Jennie 
knows what he means. 

SECOND BEADING. 

When it is time to eat, Mousie jumps 
up on his high-chair near Jennie. He puts 
his two beautiful velvet paws on the table- 
cloth. He is waiting for Jennie to give 
him a part of her dinner. 
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When he has it he behaves very prettily. 
Jennie puts a small piece of fish or chicken 
on a Uttle saucer, by the side of her plate, 
for Mousie. When she does so Mousie 
knows it is for him. 

He takes the httle piece from the saucer 
with one of his paws and puts it in his 
mouth. 

When he has finished eating he places 
his two paws just a Httle bit on the table- 
cloth, and waits quietly until Jennie has 
got through her dinner. 

Jennie says, /' Come, Mousie, we must go 
up-stairs and study our lessons. You study 
how to catch a mouse, and I will do my 
home-work for school." 

But Mousie thinks to himself, " I feel too 
lazy after eating to go hunting for mice." 
So he lies down on the sofa and goes to 
sleep. 

Before long Jennie begins to nod over 
her lessons, and goes to sleep too. Mousie 
and her mistress are thou a x^t^ Y^^Nto^ 
picture^ 
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The Lion and the Mouse. 

One (lay a great huge lion was taking 
a nap. A mouse, ncjt seeing it was a lion, 
ran over his Ijack and waked him. 

"^^his made the lion angry, and he was 
going to kill the mouse with his great paw. 

But the mouse said, "O, pray don't kill 
me, good h(m! I am only a Httle thing. 
Some time I may help you, if you let me 
hve." So the lion let him go. 

One day, when this same lion was roam- 
ing about in the woods, he fell into a net. 
It was a trap, and held him fast. 

In his rage and fear he roared loudly. 
Just then the little mouse, whose hfe he 
had spared, chanced to be near at hand. 
He ran to help him, quickly gnawed the 
ropes with his sharp teeth, and set the big 
lion loose. 

Then the mouse said, " Now are you not 
glad that you didn't kill me?" 
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The Lion and the Mouse. 

One [wun] day a great huge li'on wa§ 
tak'ing a nap. A mouse, not seeding it was 
a lion, ran oVer hi§ back and waked him. 

This made the lion an'gry, and he was 
goring to kill the mouse with his great paw. 

But the mouse said [sed], ^'O, pray don't 
kill me, good hon ! I am on'ly a httle thing. 
Some [sum] time I may help you, if you 
let me live." So the lion let him go. 

One day, when this saifie hon was roam'- 

■» 

ing a-bout' in the wd6d§, he fell in'to a net. 
It was a trap, and held him fast. 

In his rage and fear he roared loudly. 
Just then the httle mouse, whose life he 
hM spared, changed to be near at hand. 
He ran to help him, quickly gnawed [nawd] 
the ropes with his sharp teeth, and set the 
big hon loose. 

Then the mouse said, ''Now are [ar] you 
not glad that you didn^t kill xafeV 
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Two Silly Coats. 

sti-eam piiii'eil drowned j 

friends (frfnd/.) stepped (stfiit) mid'dle (mtdwi) 




Two goats, one white, the other black, 
lived on the same hill. They had long 
been good friends. But at last they fell 
out and parted. 

Each one took his own way. But one 
day they came to the same stream. The 
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black goat was on one side, and the white 
one on the other. 

There was a plank across the stream. 
Both goats wanted to go over at the same 
time; but there was not room to pass each 
other. 

The black goat would not wait for the 
white one, nor the white goat for the black 
one. So they both stepped on the plank to 
cross over, and met in the middle. 

There they butted at each other with 
their horns. And the end of it was, both 
fell into the water and were drowned. 

Do you not think that these were two 
very foohsh goats? 



r^?^ 
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The Little Birds. 


ood 


hur'ry din'ner-time 


lirp 


sel'dom some'bod-y (sfim-) 




Birds in a nest, 

Nest upon a tree ; 
Under mother's breast, 

Warm as -warm can. >>e\ 
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Mother keeps you warm, 

Father brings you food, 
Safe within your nest, 

Happy httle brood! 

I have heard the robins chirp. 
And seen them shake their wings; 

They are pleased to see her come. 
And pleased with what she brings. 

But I never saw them look 

m 

^ In a hurry for their food : 
Somebody, at dinner-time. 
Is seldom quite so good! 










'^^^^u^'n^a^ 
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Washing Day. 

Belle (b61) jel6the§ queen? | 

Lti'gy 'dirt'y up'right (tlp'ifit) 

One day BeUe and Lucy were play- 
ing with their dolls, when Belle said: 
"Wouldn't it be nice to have a washing- 
day ? " 

"Yes," said Lucy; "let us ask manuna." 

"A washing-day!" said their mother; 
"what do httle girls want with a washing- 
day ? " 

"O, do please let us have one!" cried 
both the girls; "our dolls' clothes are 
so very, very dirty that they are not fit 
to be seen." 

"Dirty are they? Then you may wash 
them; but do not wet your own clothes." 

In the kitchen they got a small tub, 
some warm water, and a piece of soap. 
Then they set to work. ^ 
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All the clothes were taken off both the 
dolls, and then put into the tub How 
funny the dolls look without clothes! 
One of them is lying on the Hoor under 
the bench, and the other sits upright 
. against it. 

Lucy washed the clothes and rubbed 
them till they were quite clean, and Jane 
hung them on a line to dry. 

When the dolls were dressed again 
in their clean clothes, tlae^ XooVe^ ^^^W6 
two little queens. 
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Edwin's Doves. 

\ doves win'dow Ed' win 

door hun'gry greed'y 

' (j[uite • sill iin'ele (iinktl) 

; perch tame front (frttntj 

Edwin has two doves that were given to 
him by his uncle. 

He has a nice little house for them. 
The house has two doors, and in front of 
the doors is a shelf. They like to perch 
on this shelf. 

Edwin's doves often fly a long ways 
from their home, but they always come 
back at night. 

The doves are quite tame. Sometimes 
they fly up to Edwin's window, and perch 
on the sill. They tap on the pane to let 
him know that they are hungry. Then 
Edwin opens the window and feeds them. 

One of the doves is quite greedy, but 
they both get so much to eat that they 
are very plump and fat. 
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1 The Lesson. 

Now, sir, stand and look at me, 
Till I call out, One, Two, Three. 
If you want this bit of bun, 
Do not move when I say One. 
Then, again, it will not do 
To jump for it when I say Two. 
Now stand quite still and look at ■me.-. 
Good dog! good dog: — One, Two, T^HS:SS.\ 
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Mother Goose's Family. 

Goose fam'i-ly Tftr^ey 

Goos'ey or'der straight (strat) 

gog'ling seold'ing Moth'er (mfith' 




Old Mother Goose has a large family, — 
ten goslings. They are not easy to keep 
in order, I tell you ! 

See what funny little things they are ! 

One is just trying to get out of his 
shell 
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A second still has a piece of shell 
sticking on his back. 

A third is standing straight up, and 
flapping his httle wings. 

The mother is scolding 
one of her children. This 
one i.s .saying, " I didn't do 
it : it was Billy ! " 

Ten goslings ! 
Why, I see only 
nine in the picture. 
Ah ! but here is 
the other. He has 
lost his way in the 
yard. 

"What are you doing here, sir?" says 
Mr. Turkey. 

*'0, I won't come here again, sir, if you 
will let me go," says Goosey; "I want 
to go back to my mother." 

" Well, GJoosey, you may go for this 
time." 




/ 
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-« 19 • XIX. Sc- 
uttle Mousie Gray. 

eor'ner peek'ing €aught (kawt) ^ 

nib'bled eat (6t) naught'y (naw'ty) 

geriar hiin'gry frightened (frit'nd 

FIRST BEADING.* 

I AM a little gray mouse named Dick 
I live with my mother, and big brothei 
in the dark corner of a cellar. 

My big brother calls me "Little Pry." 
I don't see why, do you? He says I shal 
get caught in a trap some day. 

I know what a trap is, for I saw Man 
put one near our home one day. 

I heard her say, "Now I shall catdl 
the little mouse that eats our cake an( 
pies." 

I knew she meant me, for I am tha 
only httle mouse in the house. She di< 
not see me peeking at her from behin< 
a big box. 
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When she went away, I jumped up and 
down and said, " No, Miss Mary, you won't 
catch me, for I am a smart mouse, if I 
am httle." 




-I went and looked at the trap. I smelled 
some cheese in it, and I wanted it, for 
I was very hungry ; but I was afraid 
.to get it. 

So I ran up stairs, where Mary keeps 
her cake. I ate a big piece, and it made 
me sick. 

My big brother said that if I had 
brought some home to him I should not 
have been sick. 

My big brother is very funny. He is 
always making jokes, j. 
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SECOND BEADING. 

The next day I saw Mary come and 
fix the cheese in the trap. I like cheese 
better than you like pie, so I made up my 
mind to get it. 

I went round the trap, and found a 
door open. I went in and nibbled the 
cheese. It tasted so good! 

I thought I would go home and call my 
brother, but I could not find the door. 

I began to cry peep — peep — peep ! 

Mary must have heard me, for she 
came down the stairs and said, "I knew 
I should catch you some time, you bad 
httle mouse ! " 

I had never been called bad before, and 
it made me cry peep — peep ! again. 

"You would make a nice meal for 
Tab!" said Mary, "if you were not so 
small." 

Mary took me up-stairs in the trap, 
and called, "Tab, Tab, Tab, here is a nice 
bJi for you ! " 7 
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THIRD BBADINO. 




"When I saw Tab's great eyes 
' I was so frightened that I got 
in a comer of the trap, and 
tried to hide. 

"Now catch him!" 

said Mary, and she 

opened the trap door. 

I ran out, and I 

'heard Tab after me. 

How I did run ! I saw the coal-hod in the 

room, and I jumped into it. I was so httle 

that they did not see me. 

I heard Mary say, 

"You naughty Tab 
Not to catch that mouse. 
Now I can't keep a pie 
Or a cake in this house." 

The first time the cellar door was open 
I ran home. When I told my brother 
about the trap, and Tab, he said, "I told 
you so," 
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I have not dared go out for two days; 
but I am so hungry I must go and find 
something to eat. I will never touch 
cheese again. 

I mean to keep out of Tab's way, too, .; 
wouldn't you? ,| 

^ ' '^ 

-»8 20 • • • XX. Sc- 

Little Gray Mouse. 

'neath at'tie pret'ty (prit'ty) 

Pretty httle gray mouse, 

Hiding in the wall, 
In his attic playhouse 

Hardly sleeps at all. 

Creeping 'neath the wire door. 

Wonder what he sees? 
Is it what he looks for ! 

Has he found some cheese? 

Something white is there, sure; 

Mousie nibbles, — " Snap ! " 
Quickly shuts the wire door, — 

-Mbusie's in a trap\ 
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Our Snow Fort. 

I wnow'-ballg bat'tle poo'ple (itr-'pl) / 

iil'ways din'ner thi-ough (thnTdj 

"We have a snow fort. Ned Baker and 
1 made it. 



'.u^ >^(" 




It has a hole on one side of it, so that 
we can crawl in, and little holes all around 
the sides of it to look through. 

.We asked Charlie Bent to \ifeV5 "vxa^ \s^ii 
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his mamma wouldn't let him come out, for 
she was afraid of his getting cold. 

My mamma says it does httle boys 
good to be out in the fresh air. What do 
you think? 

We have been making snow-balls all the 
morning; for after dinner lots of the boys 
are coming over to have a battle. 

Mamma says we must not throw the 
balls too hard, for we may hurt each 
other. 

I am going to try to do as she says, 
because I always find that is the best wayJ 

/ 
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§#- 




How M 


innie Was Lost and 


Found. 


search 


eofig'm (ktiz'n) 




Ma'jor 


cham'ber 


thought (thawt) 




Min'nia 


tod'dling 


,6loLhe§ (klothz) 




Kat'y / 


€l6§'ets 


.elimbed (klimd) 

FIRST READING. 




NeFiy 



When Minnie was only a year and a 
half old she could run about everywhere. 
She could open all the doors, and go up 
and down stairs without any one to help 
her. 

Once she got lost in a very funny 
'way. The house was full of people, yet 
for a while nobody could find Minnie, 
though we looked high and low. 

She was lost till Major found her. 
Major was a dog. I will tell you how it 
happened. 

Cousin E^aty, who had been on a visit 
. fc Minnie's mamma, b\it ^^^ tvqt^ ^^^s?l% 
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home, had gone to her chamber to pack 
her big trunk. 

Minnie was toddhng around just as 
she pleased. She stopped to watch Cousin 
Katy fold her clothes. She sat down on a 
httle stool. 

Cousin Katy went out for something 
and left Minnie alone. 

By and by she looked into the big 
trunk. Some of Cousin Katy's dresses were 
in the bottom. 

Minnie thought this would be as nice 
a bed as her own crib. She climbed into 
it; she crept under Cousin Katy's pretty 
silk dress, and shut her eyes. In a 
minute she was fast asleep. 



SECOND READING. 



J After a short time mamma said, " Where 
is Minnie?" 

And grandma said, ''I haven't seen her 
for a good while; where can she be?" 

But nobody could tell them. 
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Then they began to search for her. 

Cousin B^aty ran into her room, and 
looked about. The trunk stood in a corner, 
against the wall; she did not go near that, 
so she did not find Minnie. 

Aunt Nelly went into all the closets. 

Grandma looked under all the beds. 

Uncle John looked behind all .the doors. 

The cook went down cellar, and looked 
in the coal-bins. 

But the lost child could not be found 
anywhere in the house. 

Uncle John went out, and looked all 
over the bam. When he came back into 
the house, Major came with him. 

THIRD READING. 

^Then Uncle John thought that perhaps 
the dog could find her. So he said, " Major, 
go and find Minnie." 

Major understood what was said. 

He went round the rooms smelling and 
pricking up his ears. 
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When he got into Cousin Katy's cham- 
ber he walked towards the trunk. 

He stopped in front of it, he put his 
nose into it, then he wagged his tail and 
gave a little bark. 

Uncle John followed him, and there he 
found Minnie covered up in the dresses. 

0, what a time there was over her! 
Mamma and grandma came and looked 
into the trunk. 
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Aunt Nelly and Cousin Katy came and 
looked in. 

Then they all laughed and cried to see 
the pretty sight. 

After a while mamma took her out of 
the trunk, and put her into her own httle 
crib. 

And this was the way that Minnie was 
lost and found. 



^23 XXIIT. K- 

The Bee. 

rov'er gay cldv'er 

The bee is a rover, 
The brown l)ee is gay; 

To feed on the clover, 
He passes this way. 

Brown bees humming over, 
What is it you say? 

The world is so happy. 
So happy to-day I 
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The Foolish Squirrel. 

fool'ish eare "biig'y (biz'y) ' 

nirt'y a-lone' naught'y (naWt'y) 

/mge heard (herd) squir'rel (sqwl'r'el) 

' Do you see this Uttle squirrel ? I will 
tell you a story about him. 

He hves with his father and mother in 
the woods. Their house ls a hole in 
a tree. This squirrel hat, a kind 
mother, who takes as 
good care of bim as 
your mamma 
does of "t 
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One day he wanted to go with his father 
to get nuts. '' No ; you are too small," said 
his mother. You cannot run fast yet, and 
some boy may catch you." 

This little squirrel acted very naughtily. 
He was cross all day, and at night he 
would not eat his nice supper. 

The next day, when his mother was 
busy, he ran away. 

"I will go alone, and get some nuts," 
he thought. 

He went in and out of the woods; ran 
up trees, and chmbed over fences. He felt 
very smart to go so far alone. 

But when it was dark, he could not 
find the way back. He was cold and 
tired, and he waiited his supper. 

He cried as loud as he could, but his 
mother was too far away to hear him. 

Now this foolish little squirrel began to 
think that his mother knew what was 
best for him. 

If he heard a noise he thought it was 
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some dog after him. He hmited and 
hunted for his home, but he could not 
tell which way to go. He was a dirty, 
tired, hungry, and sorry Httle squirrel. 

His father found him the next day, and 
when he got back to his mother again he 
was happy enough. 

He does not care to have his own way 
now. Do you ever see any children who 
act like this foolish squirrel? 



-« 25 • • • XXT. 8*- 

Mary's Happy Day. 

birth'day doz'en (dtlz'n) 

asked (askt) brought (brat) 

dressed (dr^t) laugh'ing (lafing) 

Little Mary had a birthday party when i 
she was eight years old. Ten little girlsJ 
came to play with her. They all wore 
white dresses, pink and blue sashes, and 
pretty shoes. 
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When they were tired of playing games 
Mary's mother called them to a table under 
some shady trees. 

There was plenty of cake and fruit upon 
the table, but what pleased the children 
most was a hen made of ice-cream. About 
her was a dozen little chickens made of 
pink, white, and brown ice-cream. 

Each little girl had a chicken given 
her to eat. 

While they were at the table Mary saw 
a little girl looking through the garden 
gate. Her dress was old and torn, and she 
had no shoes. 

Mary had a kind heart, and when she 
saw the little girl she felt very sorry for 
her. She ran down to the gate and asked 
her if she would like to come to the party. 

Fanny — that was the little girl's name 
— said she did not know what a party was. 
Then Mary took her by the hand, led her 
to the table, and gave her one of the httle 
ice-cream chickens to eat. 
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All the other little girls were very kind 
to her too, and asked her to join in their 
games. 

Fanny was so sweet-tempered and full 
of fun that they were all glad Mary had 
brought her into the party. 

When it was time for them to go home, 
the httle girls kissed Mary and wished her 
good-by, and said they had never been to 
a better party. 

When they were all gone, Mary's mother 
brought out some nice clothes of Mary's, 
and dressed Fanny in them. She put shoes 
and stockings on the little girl's feet, and 
a neat straw hat on her head. Then Mary 
gave her a doll and some other toys, and 
Fanny went away laughing with joy. 

That night, when Mary lay down in 
bed, she said to her mother, "This has 
been such a happy day, mamma, I have 
felt so glad in my heart!" 

" That is because you have tried to make 
others happy," said her mother. 
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That's Puss. 



eup'board (ktib'urd) elimb'ing (klim'ing) 

Sleek coat, eyes of fire, 
Four paws that never tire; 
Ways playful, tail on high. 
Twisting up towards the sky, 

That's puss. 

In the cupboard stealing meat, 
Patter, patter, little feet; 
After ball, or spool, or string, 
Wild as any living thing. 

That's puss. 

Climbing tree and catching bird 
(Little twitter no more heard), 
Killing fly, or rat, or mouse. 
As it runs about the house, 

Thats p\]is»^. 
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The Pet Lamb. 

Some chijdren had a pet l^b ca^ed 
Daisy. Their n^)ther was so poor that at 
last she had nothing left to sell but the 
pet lamb. 

So she went to the butciyer and asked 
him to buy the lamb. The butcher said, 
"Here is five dollkrs, and I will come for 
the lamb to-ny)rrow." 

When he came the next day the children 
were playing with Daisy. "I have come 
for the lamb," said the man. When they 
heard this the children cried out, " 
mother, you will not sell our lamb ! " 

Said the mother, "I have no food; I 
mtist sell it." The children all came about 
her, and begged her not to sell it. 

Then the mother, with tears, gave back 

the money to the butcher, saying, "I will 

keep the lamb a httle longer." But the 

butcher was a kind man, and said, "Keep 

I?otIi the lamb and tlie moxveY? 
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The Pet Lamb. 

Some [sum] chirdren had a pet lamb 
[lam] called Dai§y. Their pftoth'er [muth'er] 
i?v^a§ so poor that at last she had nothing 
[niith'ing] left to sell but the pet lamb. 

So she went to the butch'er and asked 
[askt] him to buy the lamb. The butcher 
said [sed], '' Here is fivB dol'lars, and I will 
€ome [kiim] for the lamb to-mor'row." 

When he eame the next day the children 
^whve play'ing with Daisy. ''I have come 
for the lamb," said the man. When they 
heard this the chil'dren cried out, "O 
mother, you will not sell our lamb ! " 

Said the mother, "I have no food; I 
must sell it." The children all came a-bout' 
her, and begged her not to sell it. 

Then the mother, with tearg, gave back 
the money [miin'y] to the butcher, say'ing, 
" I will keep the lamb a lit'tle long'er." Biit 
the butcher was a kind man, and said, 
''Keep both the lamb and t\i^ t[iotv^1-^ 
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Will's Letter. 



)^AJ^^u-Gfl^-^^ 















^'^^^<^^^, 



^/^^^^t^. 




,^^^^^^^^€^1!^, ^^^ y^€^ 
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Our Lion. 



/ f P^P'py ' har'ness > nick'el 

r sta'ble -• mar'ket y butch'er's 

/ whine » bas'ket / eoiig'm (kflz'n) 

A)UR dog's name is Lion. Why? Be- 
cause he is bold, — bold as a lion. We 
have had him ever since he was a puppy a 
week old, and he has grown up to be not 
only bold, but good and kind and wise. 

K I want to take my sister Nell to ride, 
I harness Lion to a little carriage, and he 
will trot off as fast as a pony. 

Sometimes I say to Lion, "Let us go to 
market." Then he will run and take the 
basket in his mouth and follow me. 

Sometimes I say to him, " Lion, I have 
no dinner for you to-day." Then he will 
whine and look unhappy. 

But if I say, "Lion, here is a nickel; 

go to the butcher's and buy yowx ^imssjsi" 

• 
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he shows great joy. He will take the coin 
in his mouth, trot off to the butcher's, 
and get a slice of meat with it. 

Lion takes great care of the children. 
One day bal)y was in the stable, and crept 
near the horse's feet. Lion saw that the 
hoi'se might kick baby; so he took hold 
of her dress with his teeth, and pulled her 
away where she would be safe. 

He is kind to other dogs. One day 
he found a little dog that had been hurt 
in the leg by a stone thrown by a cruel 
boy. Lion licked the wound, gave him 
some of his own dinner, and took care of 
the dog till he got well. 

Then he brought his friend to our 
house. I think he meant that we should 
keep him. But we had dogs enough; so 
we gave him to cousin Dick. 

This dog's name is Carlo. He has 
grown up to be a good dog, but he is not 
equal to Lion. In the whole world there 
are very few dogs like Lion.; 
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Wishes. 



queer 
yel'low 
garden 
"break'fast (brcl i 




Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirzn, 

"I wish I could find 
A fat little worm." 

Said the next little chicken, 
"With an odd little shrug, 

"I wish I could find 
A little fat bug." 
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Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 

*'I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal." 

Said tlie fourth httle chicken, 
Witli a small sigh of grief, 

''I wish I could find 
A little green leaf." 

"See here," said the mother. 
From the green garden patch, 

^'If you want any breakfast 
Just come here and scratch." 

Copy thfAe loords: — 

squirm worm 

shrug bug 

squeal ^ meal 

grief / leaf 



pate 



■/ 



scratch 
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^ 


Playing Grocer. 

1 "~ 


Jiil'i-a 

• 


ounge sug'ar (shdbg'ar) 


Ma'bel 


dime§ weigh (wa) 


gro'qei''§ 


but'ter mon'ey (mtln'y) 



Julia and Mabel went into the garden 
to play at keeping a grocer's store. " I will 
keep the store,'' said Julia, ^^and you can 
come to buy what I sell." 

Mabel ran to the house for a chair, and 
they began to play. Julia at once laid 
in a stock of goods for her Uttle shop. 

Sand was used for coffee, dry leaves for 
tea, little stones for lump sugar, and bits 
of sticks for rolls of butter. They had toy 
scales in which to weigh their goods. 

When all was ready, Mabel walked to 
the other end of the garden. Then she 
came back and asked for an ounce of the 
best black tea. 

"No," said Julia; "I do not sell less 
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than four ounces at a time, and that will 
cost two dimes." 

So Maliel asked for four ounces of the 
best black tea, four ounces of coffee, half 
a pound of fresh butter, and a pound 
of lump sugar. 

Then she paid for these out of a small 
bag of pretty little shells, which she called 
her money. 

When Mabel had spent all her money, 
she kept the store with the things she had 
bought, and Julia came to buy. / 
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Rose and Alice. 

Ro§e^ hood sun'beamg/ 

AYiqe eare'ful eor'ner / 

doFly mat'ter floor (flor) ' 



"I HAVE come to play with you, Rose, 
and I have brought my new doll to show 
you." 

" Isn't she pretty ! We will have a nice 
time together, Alice. What would you like 
to do?" 

"Let's play dolls. You may take my 
new one. I can play with her at home." 

"How kind you are to let me take her. 
I will be careful of her. What pretty hair 
she has!" 

"Let me play with your little wa?:-doll, 
Rose, and I will keep house in this corner. 

"Why! what is the matter with her 
eye? She has but one!" 
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" I dropped her on the floor the other 
day. When I picked her up her eye came 
out. I cried, and took her to mamma. 
She told me to put my hand over one eye, 
and I could see just as well. So dolly can 
see with one eye I know." 

" Here comes your kitten. Let's put 
the baby's hood on her, and play that she 
is a doll. Shall we, Rose?" 
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^34 . XXXIV. 


5^ 


Frolic. 




Nellie ' f or-get' 


sun'shine 


Frol'ie pock'et 


piirred 


FIRST READING. 




Nellie, Nellie, where art 


5 VOU?" C£ 



papa. 

- * ^ Here I am. Do you want me ? " said 
Nellie. 

"See what I have for you in my coat- 
pocket; don't be afraid to look in," said 
papa. 

" Mew-mew," said something near NelUe. 

"O, I hope it is a kitten, for you know 
that is what I want!" 

"Mew-mew-mew," Nelhe heard again. 

"Yes, it is a kitten, and she says, 'Let 
me out. It is dark in here.'" Then papa 
took a little gray kitty out of his pocket, 
and put her into Nellie's lap. 

"You must be kind to her, and you 
must not forget to feed her." 
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SBCOND imADnta. 

" How can I help being kind to you, my 
pretty little kitty ! " said Nellie, '5S"^he 
gave the kitten a hug. 

Kitty seemed to like this, for she purred 
and rubbed her head on Nellie's hand. 

"I wish you could tell me where you 
came from, and how you liked the ride in 
papa's pocket," said Nelhe. 

"I think my little gu-l had better give 
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. her some supper and put her to bed. She 
has come a long way to see you." 

So mamma made a nice bed for her m 
the shed, and NeUie gave kitty some milk, 
and then put her in bed. 

"Good-night, kitty,^' said she. "We will 
have nice times together, won't we?" 

Nellie named the kitten Frolic, for she 
was so full of play. 

When Nellie goes to school, Frolic takes 
a nap in papa's arm-chair, but she is ready 
for play when Nelhe gets home. 
^ - If you ask Nellie whom she likes best, 
she will say, "Papa, mamma, and Frohc." 
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The Darling Little Girl. 

I)lea5'ant ^ darkling ev^er-y-bod-y 

glad'ness ^un'ny thoughts (thawte) 

mu'§ie ,im-part' whitest 

Who's the darling Uttle girl 

Everybody loves to see? 
She it Ls whose sunny face 

Is as sweet as sweet can be. . . 

Who's the darhng httle girl 
Everybody loves to hear? 

She it is whose pleasant voice 
Falls hke music on the ear. 

Who's the darling httle girl 
Everybody loves to know? 

She it is whose acts and thoughts 
Are as pure as whitest snow. 
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♦ 


Stub. 


• 


stub 
ei,re 
yard 


1 

jfor-got' pulled \ 
f un'ny with -on t' 
,pa'per peo'ple (pe'pl) 
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I WISH you could see our dog. He is 
not pretty, but he is as good as he can 
be. He has short legs and a short tail, 
s<^ papa named him Stub. 

Stub takes such good care of baby, that 

we could not get along without him. 

Baby likes to play with him, and he is 
never cross to her. 

One day she went #ut of the gate into 
the r^ad. Stub ran after her, took her 
dress in his teeth, and pulled her back. 

She tried to g^ out again, and said, 

" Bad d^g ! baby does not like you ! " Then 
Stub jumped up in such a funny way, 

that she ran back into the yard after 

him, and forgot all about the gatei- 



f.-«-»j w» 
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If you should come to see us, Stub 
would hold up one paw, and run on 
three legs to meet you. His paw was hurt 
a long time ago, and he wants you to 
know it. 

If you should say, "Poor dog!" he 
would run off on four legs as well as 
ever. 

Papa sends him to the store every day 
for his paper. He brings it home in his 
mouth. He feeds a httle dog too. 

When we give him a bone, he does not 
eat it. He digs a hole in the ground and 
puts it in. 

When the little dog comes to be fed. 
Stub digs it up and gives it to him. 

Mamma says that he is kinder to the 
poor than some people are. 




^yi^lM^. 
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The Kettle and its Friends. 




sau'gerg seald friendg (frSndz) 

ket'tle aflrer-noon' oft'en (of n) ' 

I 

I AM a kettle. You have often seen 
me at work boiling water for your break- 
fast, dinner, or tea. 

You see me often ; but do you know 
what I am made of? I will tell you. I 
am made of iron; because iron can bear 
great heat. 
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Here is my friend the coffee-pot Do 
you know what he is 
made of? No! Then I 
^vill tell you. My friend ' 
the coffee-pot is made ai 
tin. 

He sits near me on the stove. I often 
pour water into him hot enough to scald 
him, if he could only feel it. 

Now you shall see a family of my 
friends. Without them I should not be 
of so much use as I am. 




Here they are. In the middle you see 
the tea-pot, and all around her the>«ups 
and saucers, just like a hen and h^ 
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chickens. The coffee-pot and the tea-pot 
are my two greatest friends. 

I have not so much to do with the 
cups and saucers as my two friends have. 
But I often see them, and I know of what 
they are made. Cups and saucers are 
made of clay. 

Now I must bid you good afternoon, 
for it is five o'clock, and I shall have 
to boil water for tea. 



♦ » 
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Nelly's Three Friends. 

/^^Han'nah nlirse sewed (sod) , \ 

TabTDy nlirs'er-y gnawed (nawd) ! 

FIRST READING. 

Nelly had three dear friends, who were 
almost always to be found in the nursery. 
They were Juha the doll, Tabby the cat, 
«nd Hannah the nurse. 



^-r 
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All round the fire were tiles with pi( 
tures on them, and there was a story fo: 
every picture. Hannah knew all the sto^ — 
ries, and used to tell them to Nelly. 

Tabby was black, with white paws, and 
a httle white star under her chin. She 
loved to sleep before the fire when she was 
tired of play. 

At first Juha the doll had beautiful ' 
curly hair. But it was short and ragged 
now, as if a mouse had gnawed it. Still, 
Nelly loved the poor doll just as well for 
all that. Every day she washed dolly's 
face, and brushed her hair and taught her 
the letters. 

"I would take off this torn dress, dear, 
and give you a nice new one," said Nelly; 
"but I can't get it off. Hannah sewed it 
on too tight." 



SECOND BEADING. 



One day Juha the dear dolly was 
naughty, and would not say "Round Sjk 
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and "Crooked S," so she had to stand in 
the corner, with her face to the wall, while 
Kelly played with her Noah's ark. 

She set Mr. Noah and his wife and the 
horses and cows and dogs and cats and 
birds all in a long row on the floor. 

Some of the robins could not stand up 
on the caxpet, so they were put on the roof 
of the arK, with one leg on each side. 

Just as Nelly was trying to make the 
last bird stand on its feet, in came the 
cat. Tabby ran with one bound from 
behind the door, and knocked them all 
over with her paw. 

"Naughty, naughty Tabby!" said Nelly; 
"you know I never let you play with my 
Noah's ark. Come right here, — I must 
scold you!" 

But Tabby was rolling Mr. Noah over 
and over, first with one paw and then 
with the other, and at last she caught him 
in her mouth and ran away with him. 

4 "^ 



»■ 
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Ned's Kindness. 



edast 


heart hun'gry \ 


eare 


win'dow shoes (shooz) 


uii-kind' 


moni'ing an'swered (an'ser^) 
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''I UKE the snow. I am glad it h^^ 
come again. I must get my sled out an,^ 
have a coast to-night," said Ned Brown a>^ 
he looked out of his window. 

"I wish I could carry a stove roun( 
with me to keep me warm. Oh, isn't il 
cold ! " and Ned clapped his hands to warn*-- 
them. 

"Put on your thick coat,'' said mamma, 
when he was dressing for school. "It is a 
cold morning." 

Ned ran out into the snow, but he did 
not mind the cold with his warm coat on 
and his new red mittens. 

He met two boys on the way to school 
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ad they had a merry time making snow- 
alls. 

""What is the matter with that boy 
ver there?" said Sam Smith. 

Ned looked, and saw a little boy crying. 
Ee had no shoes, and his bare feet were 
ed with the cold. His hat was torn, and 
e had no coat. 



BBCOND READING. 

Ned went ap to him and said, "Why 
le you ci/ing?" 
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"I am so cold and hungry, and I have 
no place to go." 

"Why don't you go home?" said Ned. 

"I have no home, and no father or 
motlier." "What is your name?" 

"Every one calls me 'Little Jim.'" 

"Take my mittens, Jim; I can put my 
hands in my coat pocket. Come with me, 
and I mil give you something to eat.'' 

"You will be late," called Sam Smith. 

"I can't help it. It is too cold to leave 
little Jim here," answered Ned. 

Mrs. Gray found some warm clothes, 
and gave Jim plenty to eat. 

When Ned went to school, the teacher 
said she was very glad that he had been 
such a kind boy; and she said to the 
school, "Children, when you see a poor 
httle boy like Jim, think what you would 
do without a home." 
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Disappointment. 

chased eud'dled 

"Tick tock! tick tock!" 
Twelve at night by tlie clock. 

The fire is dead 

And all are in bed. 
" Tick tock ! tick tock ! " 

"Tick tai-k! tick tark!" 
Pussy asleep in the dark? 
Cuddled up there 
In the soft arm-chair? 
"Tick tai'k! tick tark!" 
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"Tick tock! tick tock!" 
Half past one by the clock. 

Out from his hole 

The little mouse stole. 
" Tick tock ! tick tock ! " 

" Tick tock ! tick tock ! '' 
Nothing is heard but the clockc 
The mouse ran out, — 
Puss chased him about 
" Tick tock ! tick tock ! " 

" Tick tack ! tick tack ! " 

The mouse to his hole ran back 
"No, Pussy," said he, 
"You cannot have me." 

" Tick tack ! tick tack ! " 

" Tick tock ! tick tock ! ''• 
Pussy looked up at the clocke 

The clock struck two. 

The cat cried "Mew!" 
" Tick tock ! tick tock ! " 
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Story of a Seed. 

^ ^t ,stem plir'ple 

root'let !y^ leave§ a-sleep' 

FIRST READING. 

^'See these little seeds. They ^ 

are all asleep now. Would you ^ 




like to wake them up?" asked 

Miss Snow. ^ v 



"I would," said Harry. 

" How shall I do it?" said Mary. ^ 

''Shall I pinch it?" said Tommy. 

'' No, we will plant them. I will give 
one to each of you. See the pretty brown 
coat on the seeds ! Doesn't it fit well ? " 

" Now we will put the seed into the 
warm ground. It will begin to grow. 

"Soon it is so large that the httle coat 
must come off.y 



84 
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'jjZhen the seed is hungry. 
WfS do yoji.^thjPk:it wiU do?" 
"I eat A^eh \ram hungry," said 



John; "but ho^can a 



seed eaU" 

''^j^t dcyfQu eat 

with?^ > 

"Why, \5^h my mouth," said 

John. I 

"The seed has no mouth, but 

it sends out httle roots, and each 

rootlet has one. 

"The mouths eat, — eat all the 

time." 

"What can they eat?" asked 

Nellie. 

"Something that is in the ground. 

They think it is better than bread and 

butter." 




SECOND BEADING. 



"Now the little seed thinks, 'I wish I 
oouJd see the sun.' 



i 
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plant 



"So a small stem goes up 
out of the ground to look 
around. Then it wants you to 
see it. So it has two pretty 
green leaves grow. 

"Now you know that your 
seed has waked up. 

"The plant is so happy in 
the sunshine that it has more 
leaves." 

" ' I wiU be sweet too/ thinks 
the little plant, and it has a 
lovely flower. 

"By and by it has a great 
many. 

" Some are blue, some white, 
some pink, and some purple. 

"What is the name of the 
your seed will make'^, Caw ^wv Xj^X''^ 



«l 
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Helen Maynard's Dolls. 



(iain'ty 


, deri-€ate 


o'ver-board 


dan'ger 


sev'er-al 


in'stant-ly 


sel'dom 

# 


rav'eled 


suffered 


a-parL' / 


eari-€o 


sup-po§e' 


mo'inent 


mis'tress 


yes'ter-day 


. 


FIRST BEADING. 





I WISH you could h$.v0 seen Helen 
Maynard's dolls! There were big dolls, 
little dolls, white dolls, black dolls, rubber 
dolls, china dolls, and wax dolls, besides 
dolls made of cotton, and dolls made of 
cloth. 

There was one, a large wax doll with 
black eyes and long light hair; her hats 
and cloaks and dresses were so many that 
she had several trunks to keep them in. 

There was a lovely doll sent from Paris 
by Aunt May, and a dainty little doll witli > 
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'golden hair, who always 
wore white dresses and 
tiny satin boots. She was 
so small and delicate that 
sister Louise named her 
the fairy queen. 

Then I must not for- 
get Minnie and Linnie, the 
twin babies, and Bennie 
the sailor-boy, and John 
the soldier, and Popsy, a 
doll in white crape, who 
lay in an eggshell cradle. 

All these dolls were very 

dear to Helen, but dearer 

than any of these was 

Tudie, a rag 

baby, almost as 

big as Helen. 

Tiidie's hair 

was made of 

\ raveled yarn, 

iher eyes were 

buttons, h.eT 
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nose a funny little knob, and her mouth 
a painted line. She always wore calico 
dresses, and when she went out Helen 
used to put a sun-bonnet on her head. 




SECOND BEIADINO. 

Why was Tudie so dear? I will tell 
you. 

When Helen's mother, whose name was 
Kittle, was a little girl, she had a black 
nurse, who was called Mammie Susan by 
the family, but the little one could not 
say Susan, she could only say Tudie. 

Mammie Susan loved little Kittie very 
much. Once when the child was very sick, 
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/ 

the nurse watched over her, and would not 

leave her side until she was out of danger. 

In some of the long weary hours, while 
her little charge lay sleeping, she made 
this great doll; and Battle's greatest pleas- 
ure, as she grew better, was to lie with 
Tudie, as she named her, in her arms, 
while her nurse sang to her or told her 
amusing stories. 

One day in the summer, Kittie's papa 
took her out for a row on the river, and 
of course Tudie went and sat beside her 
little mistress. 

In some way an oar hit Tudie and 
knocked her overboard. In a moment Kit- 
tie's arms were stretched out for her, and 
she too was overboard. 

Both the child and the doll were in- 
stantly picked up, and neither suffered 
anything worse than a wetting. Kittie 
was wrapped in warm blankets and put 
to bed, while Tudie was placed before the 
open kitchen fire and left to dry. 
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THIRD BBADINa. 

When the httle girl woke in the morn- 
ing, the first thing her eyes fell upon was 
Tudie, looking as fresh as ever, because, 
I must tell you, that Battle's nurse had 
taken care to dry and brush Tudie during 
the night. 

With a scream of joy she caught dollie 
in her arms, and after that Kittie and 
Tudie were seldom seen apart. 

Kittie had many dolls given to her as 
she grew older, but never one that took 
Tudie's place, and when she grew up and 
had little girls of her own, each in turn 
was happy with Tudie. To be sure she 
had to have new hands, and feet, and hair, 
but she was Tudie still. 

When Helen was five years old, the 
mother thought she would go to New 
York for a while and take the little girl 
with her. 

While mamma was packing, Helen came 
into the room with Tudie in her arms. 



■^ 
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Her mamina told her that Tudie would 
have to stay at home, for thei:e was no 
room for her in the trunk. 

Helen laid the doll on the sofa and said 
nothing, but began to play about the room. 
'After a while the trunk was packed and 
closed ready to lock, and then mamma 
went away. The next morning Helen and 
her mamma went to New York. 

Now, what do you suppose was found 
when the top of the trunk was lifted? 
Why Tudie, of course, put in at the last 
moment by little Miss Helen, who knew 
she couldn't be happy without her doll. 

That was a month ago. Yesterday 
Helen came home, and to-day Tudie sits 
in the nursery in her high-chair, and looks 
with pity on the dolls that had to stay at , 
home. 



Copy the names of some of Helen Maynard^s dolls. 
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Is It You? 



play'iiiate bircria? sure'ly (shur'ly) 

TiiKRE is a child, — a boy or girl, — 

Tm sorry it is true, — 
Wlio does not mind when spoken to: 

Is it? — it is not you! 

no, it can't be you! 

I know a child, — a boy or girl, — 

1 hate to say I do, — 

Who struck a httle playmate child; 
Was it? — it was not you! 
I hope that was not you! 

I know a child, — a boy or girl, — 

I hope that such are few, — 
Who told a he; yes, told a lie! 

Was it? — it was not you! 

It cannot be 'twas you! 
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There is a boy, — I know a boy, — 
I cannot love hiin, though, — 

Who robs the httle birdies' nests; 
Is it? — it can't be you! 
That bad boy can't be you! 



A girl there is, — a girl I know, 
And I could love her too, 



But that she is so proud and vain; 
Is it? — it can't be you! 
That surely is not you! 



C^^^..-^^^ 
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The Violet. 

Dowx in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was tent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair! 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was cx)ntent to bloom 

In modest tints arrayed; 
And there diffused its sweet perfume 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go. 

This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility, i 
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The Violet. 



Down in a green and shad'y bed 

A mod'est vi'o-let grew [gru] ; 
Its stalk [stawk] wa§ bent, it hung its head, 

A§ if to hide from view [vii]. 

And yet it was a love'ly flow'er [flou'er], 
Its eol'org bright [brit] and fair! 

It might [mit] have graged a ros'y bow'er 
In-stead' of [ov] bidding th^re. [bou'er] 

Yet there it was eon-tent' to bloom 

In modest tints ar-rayed'; 
And there dif-fu§ed' its sweet per-fiime' 

With-in' the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go, 
This pret'ty [prit'ty] flower to see. 

That I may al'so learn to grow 
In sweet hu-mill-ty. 
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Playing at Soldiers. 

FmST BBADINO. 

Bru'in mas'ter gar'ret 

shag'gy stair'way fastened (fas'nd) 

trained viriage sol'dier (sol'jer) 

' There was once a man who had a bear 
w^hich he had trained. He had taught 
him to dance on his hind feet, and to 
liandle a long pole as a soldier does his 
gun. 

The man used to lead the bear around 
by a chain, and when he came to a village 
he would make the animal show off his 
tricks. Then the people would give him 
pennies. 

One evening he came to a village, and 
went into the inn to eat his supper. He 
fastened the bear to a post in the yard. 

After a while Bruin — for that was the 
name of the bear — got tired Btauding in 
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the yard. So he pulled his head out of 
the ring that was around his neck. 

Then he thought he would go into the 
hoxise to look for his master. So he went 
in, and began to climb up the stairwaj^ 
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Now I must tell you that just then 
three children were playing in the garret 
of the house. The eldest was about six, 
and the youngest not more than V«q„ 
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'' Stump — stump ! stump — stump ! '' the 
children heard on the stairs. What a 
strange step ! Who could it be ? 

The door was pushed open, and in 
marched Bruin, — great shaggy • Bruin ! 

O, how frightened the children were 
when they saw the great shaggy beast! 
Each of them crept into a corner, but the 
bear found them all out. 

Bruin touched each of the children with 
his nose; but he did them no harm, — 
not the least harm. 

Then the children thought that he must 
be a big dog, and so they began to stroke 
him. 

The youngest boy threw himself upon 
him, and hid his golden hair in the beast's 
thick black fur, playing at hide-and-seek. 

The eldest boy took his drum and beat 
on it, — rap-tap^ rap-tap-tap! 

Then Bruin stood up on his hind feet, 
and began to dance; for, as I told you, he 
yi^as a trained bear. 0, it was s^uch fun ! 
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THIRD BBAXtnia. 

Next the two younger boj^ took their 
wooden guns, and gave the bear one, 
and marched away, — ^mc-^wTO, one-it«5, — all 
around the room again and again. This 
was the best fun of all. 

Just then the door was opened, and 
some one came in to see what all the 



e.'^'i^w^ 
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noise was about. It was the mother of 
the three children. 

When she saw her httle ones shut up 
with the bear she gave a start and turned 
pale. But the eldest boy laughed, and 
shouted, "O mamma! we are just playing 
at soldiers ! " 

At this moment the bear's keeper came 
running up-stairs, and took the bear away. 
Then he gave Bruin a good supper. 



^ 47 • • XLiYH. ^ 
The Bear and the Bee-hive. 

feast de-elare' tough (tttf) 

swarm noig'y e-nough' (e-niif ) 

'^ Heee's a feast ! " said the sly old bear ; 
"Pots of honey, I do declare! 
Scold as you will, you noisy bees : 
Pm big enough to do as I please.'' 
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Then the little bees came out in a swarm, 

And Bruin began to be very warm : 

And, though the old fellow was pretty 

tough, 
He soon felt ready to cry, " Enough !"- 

Copy these lines: — 

Pots of honey, I do declare I 

Bruin began to be very warm. 

The old fellow was pretty tough. 

He soon felt ready to cry, "Enoughl" 
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The Tailor Bird; 



\ 



OR, HOW HELEN LEARNS TO SEW. 

ea-na'ry i'dly a'pron (a'pit:*^^^^ 

] snug'ly re-plied' sew (so) 

eiin'ning tai'lor bu§'y (Mz'y) 

FIRST READING. 

Mamma says I must learn to sew. SE^^^ 
wants me to make a dress and an aprc:^^ 
for my big doll. See! I made this ^vett^J 
red bag. 

I was cross and cried when mamm^ 
told me I must sew a little every day. ^ 
did not like to give up my play, even tof 
a Uttle while, and said I never could leam 
to sew. 

But mamma told me she was sure I 
could learn, if I would only try. 

I did not think so, and would not try. 
I sat idly in my chair, with the work in 
my lap. 
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Soon I began to cry. What do you 
think mamma said then? I will tell you. 

She said, "I am sure you can sew if 
you try, for even a little bird can sew." 

"A bird sew!" I cried. 

"Yes," said mamma, "some birds can 
sew very well." 

"How can a bird sew?" I asked. "Do 
.tell me! Birds have no hands." 

"They have no hands," replied mamma; 
" but for all that they can sew very nicely. 
They sew with their feet and bill." 

"O, how funny that is!" I said. "I 
wish I could see a bird sew! Can my 
canary sew?" 

"O, no!" said mamma; "your bird can 
not sew. The bird that knows how to 
sew is called a tailor bird. He does not 
look hke your bird; he has a very long 
bill." 

" What does a tailor bird sew ? " I asked. 
"Do tell me all about it! Does he make 
doll's aprons and little bagB\" 
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SECOND RBADING. 

"No, child, he cannot do that; but h 
is a busy little fellow. 

"The tailor bird makes its nest amon 
the leaves of a tree, and sews the leaves 
together. 

"It sews the leaves all around the nest. 
Can you guess why? I think the pretty 
bird wants to hide its nest so no one can 
find it, and steal the baby birds that will 
soon be there." 

"But," said I, "where does the bird get 
thread to sew with?" 

Mamma replied, "The tailor bird makes 
all the thread it uses. It gets cotton from 
the cotton-plant and spins it into thread. 
He spins it with his long bill and httle 
feet." 

"How funny that is!" I said. "It must 
be funny to see a little bird spin thread! 
What does he do next?" 

"Why," said mamma, "after the bird h^s 
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' I said. 



spun his thread, he makes holes through 
tte leaves with his bill. Then he puts the 
thread through the holes, and sews the 
leaves together. 

"He uses both his feet and his bill 
■vvhen he puts the thread through the 
lioles, and sews the leaves." 
" O, how funny he must look ! 
After mamma had told me*. 
all about the tailor bird, and I 
knew a little bird could sew, I 
felt sure I could do so too. Then / 
I began to try very hard to | 
learn, and am getting along real 
nicely. 

Mamma gave me a picture 
of a tailor bird's n^t snugly 
hid away among the leaves. 

Two cunning baby birds are 
peeping up out of the nest. 

You may look at it and see how nicely 
£k bird can sew/ 
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The Daisies and the Stars. 



/. 



An'nie dai'§ie§ sis 



A LITTLE boy sat on the grass, a 
tried to count the daisies that grew in i 

He counted one, two, three, four; I 
he could not go on. He did not kn< 
what came next to four. 

His Uttle sister, who was playing 
his side, said, "I know, Charlie. I ^ 
four last year, and this year I am fi 
So it must be five that comes next 
four." 

"And after five, Annie, — what con 
then ? " 

"O, I cannot tell that! Now let 
make a daisy chain.'' 

The same day, when the little boy a 
his sister were going to bed, they look 
out of the window at the pretty blue si 
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Charlie said, '^I could not count the 
daisies in the grass; shall I try to count 
tlie stars?'' 

"I am sure you will not be able to do 
ttiat," said Annie, ^'for there is only One 
who can count the stars^ 
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Summer. 



bloom mer'ri-ly morn 

wh^r-e'er^ (-ar) storm frost 

fALL the birds are here again! 
Winter's gone, and storm and rain; 
No more frost, and no more snow; 
So sing merrily, merrily O! 

Now the sun is shining bright 
All the day, from morn till night; 
Flowers bloom where'er we go! 
So sing merrily, merrily I \ 
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The Old Crow. 



dun^e bun'dle heav'y 

) qui'et / elev'er a-sleep' 

plen'ty ' build bough (bo ^"' 



FIRST BEADING. 



rl WILL not go to school/^ said littl^-'^ 
Tommy ; '' I will stay in the fields anp^ -^ 
play all day long." 

It was the first of May. The sun wa^--^ 
shining, and the air was sweet : so Tonun]^^ 
sat down on the soft grass under a tree -> 
and threw his books into the hedge. 

"I will not go to. school," he said again ^ 
'^this grass is softer than ,my seat at> 
school, and I like to see the lambs and 
fiowers better than books and slates." 

Just as he said this he looked up in the 
tree, and saw an old crow sitting there. 
Near by was his nest. It looked very much 
like g, bundle of sticky. 
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" Here's a pretty fellow ! " said the crow ; 
lie says he won't go to school; here's a 
retty dunce!" Then all the crows began 
> say, " Caw ! caw ! caw ! " as if they were 
tughing at Tommy. 

"What! you do not like work?" said 
ae crow again. "O you idle boy! you 
^•e worse than a bird. Do you think 

am idle ? Look at my nest : what do 
ou think of it?" 

" I dare say it is a very nice one," said 
bmmy, "but I should not Hke to live 
a it." 

"No, because you are only a boy, and 
ot so wise as a crow." Then all the 
rows cried " Caw4 caw ! caw ! " again, as if 
tiey thought so too. 

/SECOND BEADINQ. 
Do you know why a crow is wiser than 
. silly boy?" asked the crow, putting his 
Lead on one side, and looking down at 
tommy with his bright black eye. 
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"No,^ said Tommy; "I thought boys 
were wiser than crows." 

"You thought!'' said the crow; "a great 
deal you know about it ! Can you build a 
house for yourself, let me ask you?'' 

"No," said Tommy; "but when I am a 
man I shall be able to build a house." 

"And why can't you do it now?" said- 
the crow, turning his head to the otheiT 
side, and looking at Tommy with the 
other eye. 

"Why, I have not learnt how." 

" Ho ! ho ! " said the crow, flapping his 
wings and hopping round and round, "he 
must learn to build a house, this wise fel- 
low! Here's a pretty boy! here's a wise 
boy ! " 

All the crows when they heard this 
flapped their wings too, and cried "Caw! 
caw! caw!" louder than before. 

"No one taught me to build my house," 
said the crow, when they were quiet again. 

"What a goose you are I I knew how 
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to do it at once; and look at it, what a 
nice house it is! 

"I brought all the sticks it is made of 
myself. I flew through the air with them 
in my mouth; some of them were very 
heavy, but I do not mind hard work. 

" I am not like a little boy that I 
know;" and the crow shook his head and 
looked so hard at Tommy, that he felt as 
if it were his teacher looking at him, and 
was quite afraid. 

" But there are other things in the world 
besides houses," said Tommy. 

"Yes, indeed," said the crow; "I was 
just thinking so : you want clothes, as well 
as a house." 

"That we do, and new ones very often. 
But you birds can't wear clothes." 

"Who told you that?" said the crow, in 
a very sharp tone. "Look at my coat, if 
you please, aiid tell me if you ever saw a 
finer suit of black than mine! Could you 
make yourself such a suit?" 
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" No," said Tommy, " but I can leanL'' 
"Yes, yes, you can learn; but that ^ 
the way with you silly boys. You mxL^^ 
learn every thing, and yet you are t^:30 
idle to set about it. Why, I have always 
had this black suit. 

"It is true, when I first came out ci^f 

my shell I wore only yellow down; bi ^t 

I grew these black feathers at once, and I 
have always been well dressed since.y^ 

THIRD BEADINQ. 

Tommy felt that the crow had the he^^^ 
of it. "Dear me," he said to himself, " ■'• 
never thought crows were so wise anc^^ 
clever." 

"You may say that," said the crow^"^> 
coming down on a bough a httle nearer^** 
to Tommy, "but there is more for you tc::^ 
learn yet. How about your food, Mastei 
Tom? who gives you food?" 

"Why, mother does," said Tommy. 

"You are a baby, then?" 
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'^ No, indeed, I am not ; and I will throw 
a stone at you if you say I am." 

"Boys should never throw stones," said 
tlie crow. " We never throw stones — it is 
very rude. I only asked if you were a 
baby, because when a crow can go alone 
he finds his own food." 

"I shall do that when I am grown up," 
•:5aid Tommy. '^I shall learn how." 

"Dear me, you have a great deal to 
learn before you can be as wise as a 
crow. 

"That is true," said Tommy, hanging his 
tead; "but there is plenty of time." 

"I am not so sure of that," said the 
crow. "You are as big as twenty crows, 
and yet you are not as wise as one. A 
pretty fellow to come and lie on the grass 
all day, when you are such a dunce! Go 
to school! go to school! go to school!" 

All the crows took up the cry, and made 
such a noise, that Tommy picked up his 
books to throw at them; but they flew \l^ 
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to the highest tree, and cried, "Caw! caw! 
caw!" till Tommy could bear it no longer. 

He put his hands over his ears, and ran 
off to school as hard as he could. He was 
just in time, and did his lessons well. His 
teacher said he was a good boy, and he 
went home quite happy. 

As he passed by the tree the old crow 
was sitting there, but he did not look at 
Tommy. ''Come, come," said Tommy, '^do 
not be cross, old friend. I threw my book 
at you because I was cross with myself 
for being idle and silly." 

But the crow looked as if he had never 
said a word in his life, and had never seen 
Tommy before. 

So the little boy went home and told his 
mother. She said birds did not talk, and 
he must have been asleep and dreamt it. 

But Tommy does not think so; and 
when he feels idle he always says to him- 
self, "Come, come, Master Tommy, you 
must work hard; for you ar^ not yet as 
wise as an old black oxor^Tj^- 
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-^52 • • • Lin, 5^ 

The Boy and the Plums, 
bas'ket no'tige walked (wawilt) 

A MAN was taking a basket of plums tl 
market. He carried the basket on his^ head. 
As he walked along the road, three or f om* 
of the plums dropped out and fell to the 
ground. 

The man did not notice them fall, so he 
went on. But a poor boy saw them fall 
and picked them up. 

"Here! here!'' he called to the man, 
who turned round when he heard him and 
stopped. The boy brought the plums to 
him and put them in his hand. 

" Thank you kindly,'' said the man as he 
took the fruit ; " and now," said he, putting 
his basket on the ground, "take the best 
you can pick for yourself, for you are an 
honest boy." 
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When the man had gone on, a lad canic:* 
up and said to the boy, "You might 
well have kept all that fell, for then yoi 
could have given some to me." 

"No, no,'' rephed the boy; "you may" 
have this plum if you like, for it is mine 
to give; but if I had given you what was 
not mine,. I should have been stealing. 
Poor as I am, I should not like to lose 
my good name." 



-^ 53 • • Lni, s^ 

Be Not Too Greedy. 

. charmed f oorish hap'penJ 

con-tent' greed'y Ipge (looz; 

FmST READING. 

; As a little boy was playing in the gar- 
den a bird began to sing. 

He was so charmed with the song that 
for some time he stood quite still. 

1 (Xj 
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"How I should like to have that bird!'' 
^e said to himself. "I wonder if I can 
^ot catch it." 

He began to steal up to the bird, but 
1}efore he had got near it the bird saw 
him and flew away. 

He went into the house and said to his 
mother, "0 mother, in the garden I heard 
a bird singing the sweetest song ! 

"I tried to catch it, but it flew away, 
and did not sing any more." 

"And so you lost both song and bird," 
said his mother. "This should teach you 
not to be too greedy. If you had been 
content with the song, the bird would 
have been still singing for you. 

"It often happens that those who try to 
get too much lose what they have, like the 
dog that lost his meat." 

" How did he lose it ? " said the boy. 

Then his mother told him the story of 
"The Dog that Lost his Supper." Let us 
hear it. 
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aOOOND BBADING. 

Once a dog was going home with a nice 
bit of meat in his mouth for his supper. 
As he went over a brook he saw himself 
in the water, which was clear like a 
looking-glass. 

He thought it was another dog, with 
a piece of meat in his mouth. And then, 
what do you suppose this greedy dog 
thought ? / 

This greedy dog thought : " I will fight 

That dog, and take his meat, 
And then I'll carry both away; 

And sha'n't I have a treat!" 

Then he snapped at it; but when he 
opened his mouth he dropped his own 
piece, and it went down, down, down * to 
the bottom of the brook. 

And so this foolish dog lost his supper. 
Did it not serve him right?' 

Ckypy the four lines beginning: 
" This greedy dog ttiouglciV 



POETRY FOR REPETITION. 



I. 

Welcome to Robin Redbreast. 

sear'let weath'er wel-eome (w61'km) 

iise'ful eriimbs (kriimz) strewed (strud) 

Welcome, little Robin, 

With the scarlet breast, 
In this winter weather 

Cold must be your nest. 
Hopping o'er the carpet. 

Picking up the crumbs, 
Robin knows the children 

Love him when he comes. 

Is the story true, Robin, 

That you were so good 
To the little orphans 

Sleeping in the wood? 
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That you saw them lying 
Pale and cold and still; 

And strewed leaves about them 
With your Uttle biU ? 



Whether true or not, Robin, 

We are glad to see 
How you trust the childi'en, 

Hopping in so free. 
Hopping o'er the carpet, 

Picking up the crumbs, 
Robin knows the children 

Love him when he comes. 



Though the little Robin 

Has no gifts of speech, 
He can useful lessons 

To the children teach. 
Still to trust that blessing 

Will be richly given. 
When they ask their Father 

For their bread from heaven. 
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II. 
The Boy and the Raindrops. 

pane rain'y rain'drops 

Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 

On the window-pane! 
0, where do you come from. 

You Httle drops of rain? 

Pitter-patter, pitter-patterp* 

All the rainy day; 
Tell me, little raindrops, 

Is this the way you play? 

I sit here at the window; 

I've nothing else to do; 
0, how I'd like to play. 

This rainy day, with you! 

The little raindrops can not talk. 
But " Pitter-patter, pat " 

Means " We play on this side. 
But you must play on that." 
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III. 



Little Birdie. 



bird'ie long'er strong'er 

What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day? 

"Let me fly," says little birdie, 
"Mother, let me fly away." 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a Uttle longer, 

Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 
"Let me rise and fly away." 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger; 
If she sleeps a little longer. 

Baby, too, shall fly away. 
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IV. 

The Truthful Boy. 

al'ways hon'est (6n'est) peo'ple (pe'pl) 

etLrVj no'ble rea'gon 

Once there did live a little boy, 

With clear and noble eye, 
A boy who always told the truth. 

And never told a lie. 

And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all would cry, 

"There goes the curly-headed boy 
Who never tells a lie." 

And everybody loved him so, 

Because he told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 

They called him "honest youth." 

And when the people that stood near 
Would ask the reason why, 

The answer would be always this, 
" He never tells a he," 
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V. 

Don't Kill the Birds. 

warT)le preg'enge in'noQent 

Don't kill the birds ! the Uttle birds, 

That sing about your door 
Soon as the joyous spring has come, 

And chilling stonns are o'er. 

The little Inrds! how sweet they sing! 

0, let them joyous Uve; 
And do not seek to take the life 

Wliich you can never give. 

Don't kill tlie birds! the nretty birds, 

That play among thetrees ; 
For earth would be ai^heetless place. 

If it were not for these. 

The little birds! how fond they play! 

Do not disturb their sport; 
But let them warble forth their songs, 

Till winter cuts them short. 
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Don't kill the birds! the happy birds, 
That bless the field and grove; 

So innocent to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 



The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant 'tis to see! 

No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where'er their presence be. 




'} 



VI. 



Drive the Nail Aright. 

stiim'ble suc-geed' a-right' (a-nf) 

down'cast climb (klim) might (mit) 

Drive the nail aright, boys. 

Hit it on the head: 
Strike with all your might, boys, 
While the iron's red. 
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When youVe work to do, boys, 

Do it with a will; 
They who reax3h the top, boys. 

First must climb the hill. 

Standing at the foot, boys. 

Gazing at the sky, 
How can you get up, boys, 

If you never try? 

Though you stumble oft, boys, 

Never be downcast ; 
Try, and try again, boys, — 

You'll succeed at last. 

Drive the nail aright, boys. 

Hit it on the head; 
Strike with all your might, boys. 

While the iron's red. 




i 



•p.' 



• '.'f 
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VII. 
Little White Lily. 

vein§ (vanz) bride thirst'y ' 

Little white Lily- 
Sat by a stone. 

Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 

Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 

Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 

Little white Lily 

Said, "It is good; 
Little white Lily's 

Clothing and food." 
Little white Lily 

Dressed like a bride! 
Shining with whiteness, 

And crowned beside! 



<-/ « 
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Little white Lily 

Droopeth with pain. 
Waiting and waiting 

For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 

Holdeth her cup; 
Eain is fast falling 

And filling it up. 

Little white Lily 

Said, " Good again, 
When I am thirsty 

To have fresh rain. 
Now I am stronger, 

Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn rne. 

My veins are so full.'' 

Thanks to the sunshine! 

Thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lily 

Is happy again! 
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